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ABSTRACT 

An educational experiment concerning second language 
acquisition is described in this report, it is hypothesized that low 
ethn9centrism» positive attitudes toward the other group^ and an 
integrative orientation toward language copprise high Motivation, 
with the. opposite criteria controlling low Motivation^ Puerto Rican 
children involved in the experiMent coMpleted attitudinal 
questionnaires concerning AMsrican culture. The questionnaire covered 
these areasi (1) plans for residence in the United States, (2) 
attitudes toirard AMsricans, (3) expectations, (4) goals for children, 
|9| language, (6) social distance, and (7) political party 
affiliations, (RL) 
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!• Rationale 

The search for ways to facilitate language learning has 
been confined to the domain of language. Learning a f':>reign 
language is usually seen as the process of acquiring the 
linguistic habits of another group. Much of the research on 
teaching a foreign language has concentrated on analyses of^^a 
group's linguistic conventions^ methods to teach those con- 
ventions, and theories of learning and language aptitude. 

If a particular language is seen as one of the distin- 
guishing marks of a social group, then favorable attitudes 
tov;ard that group should facilitate the acquisition of language, 1 
Extensive studies conducted mainly by Wallace Lambert and 
Robert Gardner at McGill University 2 investigated the notion 
that motivation is sufficient to insure mastery of a nev; 
language . 

The requisite motivation, according to Lambert, is con- 
trolled by "the learner's ethnocentric tendencies, his attitudes 
to\;ards the other group, and his orientation tov/ard language," 
Language orientation may be cither: 1), instrumental, e,g,, 
to further one's job status, to be able to communicate with 
Coctors and salesmen, etc; or 2), integrative, i.g,, to be 
able to participate in the social/cultural life of the other 
group. Lev; ethnocentrism, positive attitudes tov;arclK the other 
group, and an integrative orientation tcv/ard language comprise 
high motivation, v;ith the oppoi;itc criteria controlling lev; 
motivation . 



2.* 

A series of studies to test this hypothesis v/ere conducted 
on 75 students of the Montreal English community v;ho had 
studied French for at least six years. Variables included were: 
1) . proficiency In French measured by teacher's evaluations 
plus nine objective tests of specific French skills^ 2). lan- 
guage aptitude measured by three subtests from the Modern 
Language Aptitude Test, 3). language motivation measured by 
scales of orientation, desire and motivational intensity, 
4) . social attitudes measured by scales for ethnoccntrism, 
general attitude, attitude towards French and English 
CanEfiians, anomie and authoritarianism, 5). miscellaneous 
variables, e.g., sex, attitudes to\;ards child rearing, parents 
and self. Intcrcorrelations of these variables v:cre factor 
analyzed. 

Similar studies v;ere conducted on high school students 
in the French community of Louisiana (v;ho regard French culture 
as inferior to Mierican)^ and in Maine (who value French culture 
highly) , and in a typical American comm'inity in Hartford, Conn- 
ecticut. Ar.iong the ma:iy findings from these studies, only the ^' 
most relevant to our ov/n investigation are cited here. 

Language aptitude and motivation, an defined, correlated 
highly v/ith successjin language learning. Holding aptitude con-- 
stant, English Canadians who had favorable attitudes towards 
French Canadians were more proficient in French Sicills than 
there v:ho had negative attitudes. The Franco 7^mericans in 
Maine v;ero superior in French to thos^e in Loui^^ianc^. In rpitc 
c their social contact with the French Icnguago, the Louisiana 
stud^.nts generally performed no better, and sornetimes more 
poorly, than the Hartford student?; who had no &cc5.r] contc.ct 



with French-speaking people. 

In other words, aptitude and motivation were found to 
be independent, i.e., they were not correlated with each other, 
though each taken separately correlated with language pro- 
ficiency. Also, aptitude v/as correlated with "classroom skills" 
(aural and written) while motivation correlated more highly with 
"conversational skills" (vocabulary, grammar and oral pro- 
ficiency) . 

V7ith the Lambert-Gardner findingscas a starting point, 
we further hypothesized that attitudes of parents tov/ards the 
other group arc transmitted to their children ^ and thus 
should correlate v;ith the children's proficiency in the other 
language. Lambert and Klineberg ^ report that stereotypes 
acquired by children under eight years of age are either 
completely positive .or completely negative, becoming less 
stark as they grov; older. They observed that nursery school 
children are indeed aware of ethnic distinctions of majority and 
minority groups. We thus predicted that there might be a 
relation betv/een the English proficiency of firnt grade Puerto 
Rican children and their parents* attitudes tov/ards assimilation 
to American culture. 



11. Method 

This study was not meant to be rigorous or definitive. We 
designed/vas a pilot study which would give some indication of 
the strength of our hypothesis. 

The subjects of the study were ten Puerto Rican children, 
aged seven and eight in the bilingual first grade class at the 
Bancroft School in the South End, and one or both parents of each 
child. We worked with this partic "'ar group of children because 
they v/ere the only Puerto Rican children available to us who had 
been in the United States at least one year and who could speak 
som^lEnglish, Their parents are semi-skilled or unskilled workers 
or on welfare. Both researchers are fluent in Spanish and have 
had some experience teaching and associating with Puerto Rican 
children and adults. 

The evaluation of attitudes tov/ard assimilation was obtained 
from taperecordcd interviews with the parents in Spanish, using 
a questionnaire which we designed . (See Section 
III belov;.) During the interviews the questions were often 
elaborcitcd on so that the parents understood them clearly, and 
sometimcr. additional questions were asked to clarify responses. 

For scoring purposes, the qup5^tions were rephrased to yield 
yes-no anjiwers which indicated cither a positive or negative 
attitude towai'd assimilat j on, Responses that indicated negative 
attitudcf:? were liiaj^kcd 0; those that indicated positive altitudos 
were r^ar'-ke^"; X. T>ie tot a 3 score dividod by thn number of questior.?^ 
ansvjorvod yielded a percent p^;'^ soor^^ (oeo Appendix A) 



The children's English proficiency v;as determined by the 
English section of the English/Spanish Auditory Test for Lan - 
guage Comprehension for 6-8-year old children, developed by the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, Austin, Texas 
(1969). (See Appendix B for a list of the categories included 
in the test.) Children were asked to point to the one of three 
pictures on a page that illustrated what the tester said. Six 
items required the child to respond to commands. 

Though the test is barely adequate as a measure of language 
skills, no better test for English proficiency of young non-- 
English speaking children v/as available to us. ("Proficiency" 
is used here to mean "knowledge" of English, a discussion of 
which v.ould require another paper.) The actual test is for com- 
prehension only, not production, and includes vocaoulary and 
traditional granmar items. A comparison of vocabulary scores 
and syntax scores (items labeled "morphology, grammar and syntax" 
3n Appendix B) shov/ed that each child performed as well on syn-- 
tax as on vocabulary jn relation to the other children. Therefore 
in our data analysis, v/e used only the total score as the measure 
of English proficiency. 

Although the adquacy of the linguistic content of the test 
can be questioned, there are no experimentally supported formula- 
tions of what should be included in a foi*elgn language test for 
children. The confounding of cognitive skills with linguistic 
ski] Is, h^^^'l ambiguouc pictures: v/orc the other deficiencies of 
the lest. VJe therefore admlnlsoei'ecj the test to two Araei'ican 
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children, and 7^ years of age, who should have obtained 
perfect scores, if the test measured only language ability. On 
the basis of their errors, we eliminated 11 "bad" items. 

Because our sample was so small, we decided to divide 
subjects into two categories — high and low — for both English 
proficiency and assimilation attitude. Numeric .1 scores would 
be used only as a tool for placement. Since neither the English 
test nor the questionnaire had beei> standardized, we did not 
have a previously determined cut-off point for either variable* 
We thus decided thatwcwould have to look at scores before the 
cut'-off points could be determined. 

We decided to use 2x2 contingency tables, scatter diagrams 
and other helpful graphs to demonstrate the strength — or weak- 
ness — of our hypotheses, as well as to gain insights into the 
nature of our sample. At this stage of investigation, statis- 
tical tests for significance would not be necessary, nor profit- 
able, given our sample sixe. 



7. 

III. The Questionnaire 

The terra "assimilation" is still surrounded by an aura 
of confusion, though noted sociologists have attempted to "break 
it down" into composite variable^*. Throughout this study we 
have loosely defined assimilation as the process by which indi- 
viduals from one group acquire the sentiments, culture, lan- 
guage and values of another group. 6 The individual's own 
perception of the majority group's culture, language, and 
values would determine his willingness to assimilate. 

For the purpose of our study, we constructed a seven- 
part questionnaire v;hich v;e felt would reveal the subjects* 
attitudes toward assimilation. The parts are: 

1. Plans for residence in the United States 

2. Attitudes tov;ards Americans 
3 • Expectations 

4. Goals for children 

5. Language 

6. Social distance 

7. Political party affiliation 

The description of each section V7ill be labeled "Part A"; 
"Part 13" will evaluate it. 



1. Plans for Residence in the U.S.A. 

A. Because Puerto Rico is so geographically and finan- 
cially accessjble, there is a trend among Puerto Ricans to 
move to the mainland ^ wor^c until a satisfactory amount of 
money is made, and then return to the island to enjoy their 
savings. This fact not only differentiates the Puerto Rican 
migration from that of other minority groups but also affects 
the group's v/illingness to assimilate. For there is less incen-- 
tive to adapt oneself to nev; v;ays when there is the ever- 
presentopt^ion to return to the comfort of one's homeland. 

For these reasons , Questions #1 and #2 asked v/hcther or • 
not the family planned to remain permanently in the U.S.A. 
or return to Puerto Rico. Furthermore, wc expected that fre^ 
qucnt visits to Puerto Rico to visit family v;ould also decrease 
one's motivation to assimilate. V7c did, hov;evcr, ask v;hethcr 
they would cidvisc remaining family members in Puerto Rico to 
come to live in the United States. (Question #4) We felt that 
an ansv;er of "yes" v;ould indicate a positive attitude toward 
the country, since one would advise a family member to coma 
only if the move would be beneficial. 

B. Of the five questions which comprised this section, 
only Questions ^1 and ^2 correlated highly with the total 
assiml.la^Ton score and, in fact", reinforced each other. Appendix 
C shov;r> thai thoc;c who ?;corcc! lov;ect or. total assimilation 
ans\:c:roc: '*no" tc Questional and cuLuc-jUcntly "yes" to Question 
#2. That is to say, those parents \7ho pl<nnned to stay in the 
U.S.A. pc^-nnncntly, scored higher or anrirnilation than those 
wro p^cinnoc' to return to Puerto Picu. 



Another interesting observation is that Question #5 
"Would you advise your relatives to come here to live?" - 
correlated 100% with Question #19 on Expectations - "Arc 
you dissolutioned with life here?" 



2. Attitudes towards Americans 

A, A two-part objective directed the formulation of the 
questions in this section. First, v/e v;anted the individual to 
reveal his idea of a typical American, The respondent was 
guided by a series of specific questions on the physical 
appearance / typical customs, religion, fcimily life and economic 
level of the American majority group • 

Second, we wanted to ascertain the degree to which the 
individual sensed differences betv;een his community and that 
of the majority group. For example: "Do you think that there 
is as much mutual respect bctvreen sons and fathers in the 
American family as in Puerto Rican families?" Vic included 
Question S15 - "Do you yourself feel different from an American?" 
which V7e felt would indicate whether these differences v/ere 
interfering v;ith the individual's own move tov;ard assimd lation. 

B. The scores of this section shov;ed a range similar to 
that of the total scores. Those v;ho had been ranked lov; on 
total assimilation also got the lovrost percentages on attitudes 
tov;ard T^jniericans . Particularly interesting v;as the consistency 
of "yes" ansv;ers to questions such as numbers 8, S, 30, 14, 

15, which indicate that the individuals v:ho had a negative 
attitude tov;ard assimilation also sensed the greatest degree 
of differences between themselves and the mc jority group. 

^lthough differenrcs such as food, dross, life stylo 
(the majority felt that Americans \:orc "cncorrado" - cold - 
and valued privacy) \.GrG rocntioncd, the? lcui«juaoc barrier 
v;as cited by everyone as thn principal difference. Our ob- 



servations saemed to show that this section v.'as a good indicator 
of assimilative attitudes. 
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3. Expectations 

A. V7e wore concerned here v;ith ascertaining what the 
subject had thought about Americans and American life v/hile 
still in Puerto Rico and how this image had changed since his 
arrival, V7e felt that if a person's previous notions of a 
situation proved to be overly optimistic, he would become 
frustrated and critical of the country or people v/ho had failed 
to meet his expectations. The disillusionment would thus pro- 
duce a negative attitude toward assimilation. 

D, The responses to Question # 18 and # 19 indicate that 
the section on expectations v/as not adequate. The majority 
stated that their expectations about American life had been 
accurate and that they were not disillusioned V7ith life here. 
The fact that somo of those v;ho expressed this opinion also 
planned to return to Puerto Rico indicates that there v;crc 
other factors operating which the questionnaire did not 
investigate . 
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4. Goals for Children 

A. Since enrollment in an educational system v/ould put 
a Puerto Rican child into close social and linguistic contact 
with members of the majority group, v/e felt that parental desire 
to have children continue their education here would reflect a 
positive attitude tov;ards assimilation. IIov;ever, the parent's 
desire that his child receive a U.S. education might reflect only 
a dissatisfaction with the Puerto Rican educational system rather 
than an assimilative attitude. Therefore, Question #21, v;hich 
asked v/hether the parent wanted his child to return to Puerto 
Rico to live, was included to clarify his position. 

B. The subjects expressed little or no strong feelings 
about their children's career plans. Most felt that the 
child's intellectual ability vrould determine the limits of his 
progress in the educational system, and consequently, his 
career. 



5. Language 

A. According to Robert E. Park, an American sociologist, 

"an iirauigrant is ordinarily con- 
sidered afssiitiilated as soon as 
fee/.basi.acquircd the language and 
the social ritual of the native 
community and can participate, 
v;ithout encountering prejudice, 
in the common life, economic and 
political . "7 

Our assessment of orientation tov/ards English included 
two factors: 1). the individual's exposure to spoken English 
while still in Puerto Rico, 2). present attitude towards 
English learning both for self and for children, including 
their reasons for v;anting to learn English. As Lambert suggests, 
an integrative orientation tov/ards language v;ould correlate 
more highly v;ith assimilation than an instrumental onc.^ 

B. Upon anlysis, wo found that this section yielded 
nothing conclusive. .Je observed no relation botv/een a high 
total assimilation score and either prior exposure of the parent 
to spoken English v/hile in Puerto Rico or his ability to speak 
English. (Oucstions #22,f-22a) Futhermore, all parents expressed 
a v/illingness to attend adult education classes . (Qucstionf23) 

We had anticipated that all parents would v;ant their 
children to learn English. However, follov;ing Lcimbcrt, v;e 
expected that an integrative orientation tov:ards language learning 
would correlatec^moro highly v:ith a positive attitude tov;ard 
assimilation. Tliis \;aB not borr^e out by our findings. 



Nine out of the ten parents interviewed expressed an 
instrumental orientation tov;ard language learning. The tenth 
also mentioned it in addition to integrative reasons. Seven 
parents were ranked as "high" in thejtotal assimilation score. 

Lambert studied middle-class students; our sample v/ere 
all from the lower ^ semi-skilled v/orking class. It seeips 
reasonable that a group who had migrated primarily to find 
better jobs would not only have a distinct instrumental 
orientation but also would be acutely av/are of the advantages 
of speaking English in the job market both her^and in Puerto 
Rico. 



6. Social Distance 

A. A major factor in the process of assimilation is the 
formation of social structural relationships v;hich jC-.r-rXcLlly 
arc divided into three major levels: 

1 . occupational-educational contacts 

2 . friendship-neighborhood contacts 

3. intimate family circle contacts 

This section investigated the willingness of the subject to 
associate v;ith Americans on each of these levels. 

We felt that although positive social contacts in levels 
#1 and#2 v;ould facilitate assimilation, a positive response to 
social contacts v;ith Americans in the intimate family circle 
would be the best assimilation indicator. Hov;ever, if the 
ordering of the levels did not hold true for the Puerto Pican 
community, the greatest number of "yes" responses would indicate 
an assimilative attitude. 

B. The responses to the social distance Sv-^ction were not 
related to the total assimilation score. Moreover, the 
anticipated ordering of levels did not hold true for our san^ple. 
Per example, in Questiontf 29 , only one of the nine subjects v7ho 
ansv.'ored expressed a preference for Puerto Ricans a& marriage 
partners for their chiJdrer^ v;heroas in Question <?28, tv/o out of 
ten subjects resented TVixiericans living in their neighborhoods. 

Although the small difference might no even v;arrant nontion, 
the subjects' receptivity to marrjcige with Americans might be 
explained by their print history of intorparric'.ge with, a variety 



of different ethnic and racial groups. Furthermore, this 
might possibly prove to be a positive factor in their move 
towards upward mobility. 



7. Political Party Affiliation 

A. The three political parties in Puerto Rico are: the 
Estadistas v/ho advocate making Puerto Rico a state , the Inde- 
pendentistas who advocate independence for Puerto Rico, and the 
Populares who advocate keep'^'ng the current commonwealth status 
of Puerto Rico. V7e predicted that the Estadistas wovild want 

to assimilate, the Independentistas would not, and the 
Populares v/ould fall somewhere along an assimilation continuiam. 

B. Since only one individual in our sample belonged to 
the Independistas, we were unable to infer anything from this 
section. For what it's v;orth, the Indepcndista scored lowest 
on the assimilation total. 
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Vt. Findings 

Table 1 below lists the English proficiency and Assimilation 
scores recorded for the children and their parents • The determination 

TABLE 1 

,Engli sh Prof 3 ciency . AssiTa llation 

93 85 

88 81 

83 76 

78 75 

High 76 ^1 High 

75 69 

71 66 
70 



51 



X = 70.7 64*6 
median 75*5 70.0 

of cut-off points to form cate^jories is an arbitrary and difficidt tafjk, 
e??recially in a samplo of such sr^all si&e* The median or mean of each 
range did not sccm^easonable dividing- line, since at that borderline, the* 
difference betv/eon a high and low scorer v;as only one or two rointc. le 
decided to make the division at a point where there was a "large" difference 
between scoi^es^ Thoii£}i these categorlts yielded orJ.y two low Fnglish 
performers and tha-eo low assimilation scoref), they provide the best des- 
cription of our .sample. A conlingency tabic and r.catter diagrai.i fo]low 
below pxd on the next page. The nujiiber? refer to each subject, v;}-0 are 
ranked in descenJing order of Kn^lir^h pi^ofa c.knnyo 

Tho 2 by 2 cent.' r ,;;;cncy table. lhou:;/h ••)\m.C' tiiig v. strong cor« 
relatiorj tctwecrx asL\l* Jlaticn c.i:a pion ciency, .kea not disprove tho hypo- 
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-thesis* Of eight subjects scoring high in pi^oficiencsy, six also scored 
highly in assimilation attitudes of parents • Of the seven in the high 
category of assimilation, six were in the high proficiency group. The 
scatter diagram of the numerical scores indicates that correlation may 
exist between the two variables. V/ith a larger sample, regression analysis 
might show a significant relationship between proficiency and assimilation 
attitudes, if the additional data wore of a similar character to the smill 
sample examined here. Figui^e 3 also shows that English scores tend to 
decrease with a decrease in assimilation scores. 

To provide a further insight into the data, \:e decided to look at 
the length of time the child had spent in the United States in relation 
to his English proficiencyj the duration of contact' with Erjglish could 
be also an important factor in proficiency and would affect our conclusions 
as a resultc Table 3 sho\;s the distribution of the students with respect 
to length of residence, and presents another continf;cncy table for these 
new factors. 



TaWe 3 



of X9iJ'J^illJlr.?^ 



Low 



1 

2 

2.5 



SIf- 

0.7,9) 



HiGh 



7 
8 



1 

2 (r7l.2) 

1 



Table a 



'English Proficiency 
Hi gh JjQvr 



T 
i 

e 



#1,2,3,5 



High 



Low 



#^,6,7,8 



# 3, 10 



Table 3 does shov; a tendency for those children who yero in the U«S« a 
long time relative to the others to have a greater English proficiency^ 
however, this relationship is not a simple linear one and it is herd to 
judge this factor's irapo]^ance relative to assimilation attitudes • 

The rate with which a child can learn a second language has not 
been thorough] y studied as far as wc Icnov* It seems to be a function of 
many factors, including aptitude, cultural contact, and motivation^ 
Therefore, the a&similation-*proficiency hypotliesis presented in this paper 
must be considered in light of these other factors, which may prevent the 
revelation of a simple rolatiouship in any saiiple* The time factor dis- 
cxzrsecl above may be one of these 3mporto.rit*other^ factors corcpHcatit^g the 
study. Another possibility, previcuc school exp:^rionce, after exa:rduution 
vmc considered not to be significant. In any future study, these and other 
potential influences on language proficiency should be included for analyr.ie* 
Certainly this paper has shov.':i tliat asniralaticn attitudes should be ccrioijJily 
conciideiwcl in any such study* 



V* Conclusion 

The results of this pilot study, though by no means 
conclusive, did not contradict our hypothesis; indeed they 
suggest that a more rigorous testing of the hypothesis would 
be profitable. V7e recognize the deficiencies in our design and 
the limitations of our sample. However, the study provides 
some guidelines for further validation of the questionnaire and 
emphasizes the need for the development of an adequate test 
of children's language proficiency. 

Many of the parents interviewed saw language as the most 
important difference betv/oen Americans and Puerto Ricans. 
They all recognized the value of being^luont in English and 
felt strongly that their children should learn to speak English 
as quickly as possible. If further investigation into the 
effects of social attitmles on children's language learning 
yields significant correlations, then we would gain yet another 
tool Tor improving ESL programs in the schools. 

The task of teaching English to Puerto P-ican children 
has fallen to the schools v.'ho have accepted the rerponsibility . 
Ilov.'cver, the implication that school cvirriculun should be 
directed tov;arcJs Enaping an ethnic group's attitudes to\7ards 
assimilation into Micrican culture is an ethical matter v.'hich 
should bo thoroughly oxc^ndnovV . • before being implemented. 
The knov;lodgc of attitudinal effects on language learning 
would surely aid' in the cvaliiation of the succc:-,.'j or failure 
of students in IISL programs. Also, if the teacher looked into 
paren^r.' ottitude."?, she could understand better her ruria<-/ 



performance in class. She might also spend more time on 
presenting to her pupils those aspects of American life that 
would appeal to Puerto Ricans. 

A less controversial application of : the theory would be 
the development of bilingual education programs that included 
American pupils learning Spanish. It v/ould be a strong 
indication to the Puerto Rican community that Americans are 
interested in their culture. The Puerto Ricans v/ould surely 
respond favorably. 



APPENDIX A 
REPHRASED QUESTIOmJAIRE FOR SCORING 

Scoring 

PUESTION « RESIDENCE PUNS N6 Yes 

1 ) Do you plan to stay in the U*S» permanently? 0 1 

2) Do you plan to go back to live in P»R* in the next 3 years? 1 0 

3) Have you visited P»R. since you andved or do you want/plan 

to soon? 1 0 

^) Do you have close relatives in P.R^ ( iDmiediate family ?) 10 

5) Would you advise them to come here to live? 0 1 

ATTITUDBS TOWARD AMERICAtjS 

If somGons who had never been to the U.S» asked you to describe an 
Aiaericsin, what would you say? 

6) Physical difference? 1 0 

7) American is taller? 0 T 
Social Customs 

8) Americans r.naise the:.iGolven differently 1 0 

9) Amf^ricans basic style of life is diffei*ent 1 0 

10) Younc people dating habits are different 1 0 
Religion 

11) The same as Puerto Ric£;n^s? 0 1 
11^ l3 this iir.portant? 0 1 
Family life 

12) Do children and parents re,spect each other? 0 1 

13) Are they as clof;c to each other as ir^ Puerto Rico*? 0 1 

1/>) Do you th'jnl': Anerican^i and Puerto IMCc^D^i are v- ry different? 1 0 

15) Do ycu feci very different^ fron ar* AjTir>ricr_nV 1 0 
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QUESTION 

16) If you stay her a long time, do think you would 
become more American? 

I6a) Do you think Americans like Puerto Ricans? 

17) Do your children play vdth American children? 

17a) Do American children influence the behavioiu* of your 
children negatively? 



Scoring 
No Yes 



0 
0 
1 



1 
T 
0 



Expectations 

18) Have your ideas of what Americans are like changed for the 
worse from what they were in Puerto Rico? 1 



19) Are you disappointed with life here? 



1 



0 
0 



GOALS FOR CHI IaEH 

20) Do you want your children to go to high school or the 
university in this country? 

21} Do you want them to go back to P»R» to live and vork? 



0 1 

1 0 



22) Did ycu hear English in P«R»? 01 

23/ If there were an -English class for adults near here, wouj.d 

you attend? (or he-ve you attended already?) 0 1 

24.) Do ycu think it*s a good idoa for your children to learn 

English? Why? 0 1 

Socij2*.PJ'£ir^PiL^ 

25) V/ou.ld you or your husband mind working for or vdth Akcricani:.?! 0 

26) V/oiO/t you prefer that your children attend a school y^'ji 

for Puerto Ricanr.? 1 0 

28) Do/v;ovJd ycu r.ind Arr.Gricans living in your oeighbo)'h ;rO? 1 0 

27) Do you have Anericc.n friends? V/oiud yru 3iVc thc^n? 0 1 
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QUESTION 

29) Would you prefer that your children marry Puerto Ricans 

Political Party Affiliation 

30) Did you belong to Estadistas/Populares? 

31) Do you agree the philosophy of Indgpendentistas?- 



SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 
Division of Research & Evaluation 

AUDITORY TEST FOR LANGUAGE COMPREHENSION 
(English or Spanish) 

Elizabeth Carrow, Ph.D. 
June 1969 

VOCABULARY Subscore - A2 Items (1-42) 

Nouns 1 «- 28 
Adjectives 29 - 36 
Verbs 37 - 42 

MORPHOLOGY Subscore - 8 Items (43 - 50) 

Noun/Noun; Verb/Verb; Adjective /Adjective + Derivational Suffix "er"; 
also, Noun/Noun + Derivational Suffix "Ist" 43 - 50 

GRAMMAR Subscore - 53 Items (51 - 103) 

Noun (Number) 51-56 
Pronouns 57 - 58 

Gender and number 59-63 
Adjectives 64 - 76 

Noun phrase w/2 adjective modifiers 77 - 78 
Verbs 

Tense 79 - 86 

Status 87 - 90 

Voice 91-94 
Adverb 95 

Pi^eposltions 96 - 101 
Interrogatives 102 - 103 

SYNTAX Subscore - (For 3, 4, 6e 5 year levels - 3 Items (104 - 106)) 

(For 6 & 7 year levels - 9 Items (104 - 112)) 

Noun-Verb, Number Agreement 104 - 105 
Direct/Indirect Object 106 



Performance 

Simple Imperative Sentence 107 - 108 
Direct/Indirect Object 109 

Complex sentence v/Tndcpendent clause & dependent adjectival clause 110 
Compound Imperative fientenco 111 

Complex imperative seutiorcc Wconditionr.l clause 112 L 114 
Coiiipound imperative sentence using eithor/or 113 

CoMprohc n s ton 

Simple imperative sentence 107 - 108 

Comi>lex seutcncfi v.Vdc-pendent edjtctivcl clcusc 109 

.Co;nplex Imporative: r.v-ntence v?/condition:il cir/jno 110 

Compoiuu] itr.porr.tlvc Sentence 111 

Compound iripcrctivo cisntcace U:;ing ellb; r /or 112 
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Footnotes 



1. Gardner, I966. 

2. Ibid . ; Lambert, I969; Lambert, Gardner, Olton and 
Tunstall, 1968. 

3. Lambert, I9C9, p. 96. 
Lambert and Klineburg, I967. 

5. Ibid . 

6. Gordon, 196^1, p. 62. 

7. Ibid . 

8. Lambert, I969. 

9. Gordon, p. 62. 
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